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BETWEEN BARFORD AND THE MASTER OF WILTON 
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missed from the knight’s service, rushed through the open porch, 
exclaiming : 

“‘Make fast the doors! To the tower, Sir Malcolm !—to the 
tower !—the enemies are at hand !”’ 

“What means the knave ?”’ demanded his late master, 

“That the valiant Essex has, in fact, retrieved the fortune of the 
day—that the king’s troops are beaten back—and the long guns, 
with which he meant to slay the children of the faith and covenant, 
taken or spiked !”’ 

‘God forbid !”’ said the old man, passionately—“ God forbid !” 

“The soldiers of the Parliament are already in the village ; they 
will soon be here.” | 

“ Let them come!” cried the knight, mournfully. ‘“ It matters 
little that my old roof falls, since the storm has reached my royal 
master’s head.” 

‘“ And my young lady!” added the messenger, reproachfully. 

The word restored Sir Malcolm to himself. His first orders were 
for the domestics to barricade the doors and windows with the 
heavy benches; his second, for them to roll up barrels of wine and 
provision to that part of the building known by the name of the 
tower. It was of much earlier construction than the rest of the 
mansion, it having evidently been left as a place of refuge when 
the old castle, upon whose site the present house had been built, 
was demolished. A dozen resolute men might keep it against a 
hundred enemies, unless provided with artillery. 

The preparations had not been long complete before a party of 
fifty men, under the conduct of Barford, who gladly seized on the 
occasion as favourable to his private purposes, appeared before the 
mansion. They were stern, resolute fellows, whose long rapiers 
were already dyed in the blood which they had shed in the village, 
in revenge for the cruelties committed by the troopers of Prince 
Rupert upon their waggoners and grooms left with the baggage. 
Their leader, knowing that Sir Malcolm had sent most of his 
retainers and tenants, under the conduct of Sir Herbert of Stanfield, 
to join the king at Edge Hill, was astonished to find the house put 
in so respectable a state of defence. After a repeated summons 
made by knocking with the pommels of their swords against the 
iron-studded door of the hall, the old knight appeared at one of the 
windows in the story above, and demanded, according to usage, 
the cause of their coming. 

“To take possession of Keinton House in the name of the 
Parliament,” replied the leader of the Parliamentarians. 

“Say in the name of the devil!” repeated the fiery master of the 
-mansion, whose blood was roused at the sight of the outrage offered 
to his dignity, “‘and you shall enter it as soon. With my own 
hands I’d sooner give Keinton to the flames than see it a nest for 
traitors.” 
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‘To the flames it shall be given,” the leader of the assailants 
replied, “ unless you speedily admit us.’ 

“The Lord hath hardened their hearts,” exclaimed Gobmouth, 
the preacher, who was one of the party, “that they may be 
delivered to thee as a spoil, even as the Egyptians were delivered 
unto Moses.” 

“ What,” said the knight, as soon as he recognised the speaker, 
who, with several of his fanatical followers, had joined himself 
with Barford for the destruction of the hall, “do I see men of 
Keinton—men who were born on my own lands—in arms against 
me? Is there one amongst you,” he added, in a voice which 
faltered more from emotion than age, “ who ever found in mea 
harsh master, or received injustice at my hands ?” 

‘¢ Martin !: Martin!” cried several of the men. 

For the first time, perhaps, in his life, Sir Malcolm suspected 
that he had been too hasty, and repented of his excessive loyalty. 

“Ah!” added the fellows, “ you are silent.” 

_ “ Because,” said the old huntsman, who, with his carbine, had 
ensconced himself behind the parapet over the lofty porch, “ Martin 
is here to answer for himself.” 

The Puritans gave three cheers when they recognised him they 
thought that they had discovered a friend in the camp of their 
enemy. 

** Come down, come down !” _ they cried. 

“Tam very well where I am,” answered the fellow, quietly. 

‘* Open the doors,” said Barford. 

The knight caught up a fowling-piece which lay near, doubtful 
of theintentions of his former servitor, and was in the act of bringing 
it to his shoulder, when Mary laid her hand upon his arm. 

“My life, father,” she whispered, “ upon the old man’s faith ! ” 

Martin, who saw the action, brushed a tear from his small, 
twinkling eyes. His young mistress had ever been to him as the 
life-blood of his heart. He had taught her to ride, and carried her, 
when a child, in his arms a thousand times; felt her tiny hands 
clasped round his weather-beaten neck—nay, even been kissed by 
her. No wonder that he loved her. 

“Is this thy regeneration ?” exclaimed the preacher, éddiredaing 
hinic unworthy mate of that blessed saint, that redeemed vessel, 
thy pious wife, how wilt thou meet her?” 

Martin winced, for the pious vessel. was a terrible virago, of 
whom he stood considerably in awe; but a glance of the bright 
blue eye of his darling mistress reassured him, and he coolly 
cocked his piece. 

One of the men approached the door with a petard, which he 
placed against the fastenings, and prepared to light the fusee, when 
crack went the gun of the huntsman, and he fell a corpse ‘before 
the porch. Gobmouth instantly took to his heels and fled. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


A SHOUT of triumph arose from the besieged on witnessing the 
fall of aman who had so daringly advanced to light the petard 
fixed to the well-barred gates of Keinton Manor, whilst a feeling of 
dismay stole over the spirits of the Puritans as ‘they beheld one of 
the most courageous of their champions fall. Knowing that the 
old knight had sent the greater part of his retainers and serving- 
men to swell the ranks of Charles, Barford expected to find an easy 
prize in the unguarded house, and a defenceless victim in its beau- 
tiful heiress, whom he loved with that coarse, brutal passion which, 
in selfish, earthly natures like to his: usurps the seat ofa pure, 
generous love. 

“Well aimed, old Martin!” shouted Sir Malcolm from the. 
window to the lately disgraced huntsman : “that shot has settled 
more scores than the rascally ungrateful Roundhead’s who was born 
' upon my lands, and has eaten of my bread; it makes a clean page 

between us for the past.” | 

“Ayay! Sir Malcolm,” replied the sturdy yeoman, who per- 
fectly understood the knight’s humour, and from whom such a 
speech was tantamount to “forget and forgive.” ‘ There’s a differ- 
- ence between flying in the face of God’s law and defending a kind 
master. [ll fight for the old house and my dear young mistress 
while I can pulla trigger. Back!” he exclaimed, once more 
- levelling his rifle and covering the person of Barford, who was 
' advancing towards the door with a lighted fusee ; “ don’t trust to 
your armour. I seldom miss my aim. There’s not a rivet in it 
- that at forty paces, old as Iam, I could not clench upon the head. ' 
_ Advance the breadth of a deer’ s hoot beyond the sundial, and I 
send the bullet through your brain.” 

“Fire, Martin! ” exclaimed the owner of the mansion ; “rid-the 
- world of that beggarly psalm-singing traitor, and hold thy lands in 
fee for ever.” 

“ Not for Keinton Manor,” muttered the retainer to himself, 
‘‘without necessity ; but if he pass the line, his blood be on his 
own head !” 

The Puritan looked up, and as he caught the small, round, grey 
eye of the huntsman fixed upon him with an expression there could 
be no mistaking, and saw the polished barrel of the rifle glittering 
in the sunbeams above his head, his resolution failed him, and he 
retreated backwards to his men. 

A mocking shout of mingled triumph and derision arose from 
the besieged ; it was followed by a volley from the serving-men, 
so well directed, that it stretched five of the assailants upon the 
lawn. Before they could reload, Barford and his party had 
retreated to the shelter of the shrubbery-—retreated as the panther 
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retreats, disappointed in its first spring, to make the next more 
certain. 

“Thank Heaven they are gone!” sighed Mary, who, with a pale 
cheek, but flashing eye, had stood during the brief contest by her 
father. ‘“ The sight of blood has sickened me.” 

“Hurry, girls, to the tower—to the tower! This is no game for 
silk-kirtles to take a hand in,” exclaimed Sir Malcolm Keinton. 
“You will be out of reach there. Without artillery, I defy the 
crop-haired knaves to take it.” 

“ Do you go with us, father ? ” quietly demanded Mary. 

“What!” said the old soldier, “retreat before the outposts are 
assailed ? Make, like a maimed fox, to cover at the first yelping 
ofthe hounds? Wouldst have the rascals spit on my escutcheon ? 
No! foot by foot will I defend the old house against the king’s 
enemiesand my own. So, away with you!” 

“ In that case I shall remain beside you,” replied his daughter ; 
“ there will be time for me to retreat to the tower for shelter when 
you do.” 

“Tush, girl, tush ! Dost think a fair skin a charm to turn a 
ball ?.” 

“ As like to do so as your grey hairs, dear father,” she cried, 
throwing herarms around the veteran’s neck. ‘ Do not, pray do 
not ask me to leave you; suspense would kill me ;—fear not my 
woman’s terrors shall disgrace you. You know,” she added, “I 
am no Court-bred maiden to start at dangers, whose stern presence 


4} would lessappal me than their distant echoes. I cannot leave you.” 


The tone of deep, earnest feeling with which the fair girl declared 
her resolution of remaining by her old father’s side brought tears 
into his eyes, for his nature was inwardly as soft and kind as his 
speech and outward bearing were rough and soldier-like. 

“Consider, Mary,” he faltered, “the danger.” 

“ T have considered,” she replied; “it is less terrible than 
separation.” 

At this moment old Martin—who, on the retreat of the Puritans, 
had made his way from the porch through the long gallery to the 
apartment where the knight and his daughter were conversing— 
presented himself before them. He entered the room with theair 
of aman conscious that he had done something to merit praise, 
but too modest to desire it. 

“So, Martin,” said Sir Malcolm, “it seems that although you will 
not take arms in the cause of your king, you can at least pull a 
trigger to defend your master and his child.” 

‘“Aslong as I have strength to do so,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Well, well, we will reckon together yet,” said the knight, kindly. 
“ But what brings you from your post? You are too'old a soldier 
to suppose the enemy will not return.” 

“Small fear of that,” said the huntsman, scratching his head. 
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“We shall have them like a pack of wolves, howling round the 
house—they have only retreated to procure artillery.” 

**T guessed as much,” observed his master. 

“Tf your worship would only write a letter to Sir Herbert,” 
continued the faithful fellow, “he would soon be back with the 
men; and we might keep Keinton Manor against three times their 
number.” 

“It would be useless,” replied the knight ; “the messenger would 
be intercepted. We are too close beset.” 

“Write it,” said the man, emphatically, “and I'll answer with 
my life for its reaching him.” 

‘We cannot spare you, Martin,” interrupted Mary, who had great 
reliance on the speaker’s presence of mind and courage. 

* Nor need you, lady ; but Stephen there is as sharp a lad as ever 
eroomed a palfrey ; he has more tricks than a fox, and will double 
with a hare; he was bred in Keinton stables—a cross between a 
running footman and a tire-woman ; a lie won’t choke him, and he 
has a wit as ready as his tongue.” 

The party whom Martin, in the phraseology of the stable, had 
thus accurately described, was a short, weasel-like looking lad 
about sixteen, as full of mischief asa kitten is of play ; his 
diminutive figure and thin wiry limbs gave him an elf-like appear- 
ance, to which his restless dark eye and gipsy locks noi a little 
contributed. He had been lashed, tortured, reproved, and buffeted 
by the speaker any time these eight years ; yet, strange to say, he 
loved him better than any other in the world ; for Martin, although 
he corrected him frequently himself, never allowed any one else 
to do so, and was his constant protector ugainst the jeers and scoffs 
levelled at his uncouth appearance in the servants’ hall. A faint 
blush suffused his usually pale cheek on thus being singled out to 
the notice of the knight and his young mistress, whom he regarded — 
in some sort as superior beings to be reverenced only at an awful 
distance. 

“Dost hear the huntsman’s commendations of thee, knave?” 
demanded Sir Malcolm. 

“Yes,” answered the boy. 

* And wilt thou faithfully deliver my missive ?” 

“Tf I live,” was the quiet reply. 

* And if not,” replied the knight, “ poor lad, thou wilt have well 
repaid scant usage and hard words at Keinton. I have writing 
gear in this cabinet,” he added, pointing to one of those quaint nooks 
which we sometimes see in Elizabethan mansions, like pigeons’ 
nests, niched in the massive walls. “ITIl speed it at once, ere the 
rascally rebel Roundhead knaves return.” 

“Have you your tablets, my dear young lady?” whispered 
Martin, as soon as Sir Malcolm had entered the recess and seated 
himself to his caligraphy. 
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“7 have,” replied Mary, in a tone of surprise ; “ why do youask ? ” 

“ Because the letter to Sir Herbert will be useless. Stephen will 
never reach him.” | . 

. “ Why, then, deceive my father with false hopes ?” 

“Some men must be deceived, lady, to their own good. » “My 
master has a heart as soft as a lady’ s love, but a temper as hard as 
the rough bark of the gnarled oak ; he must be led where he can- 
not be driven. The forces of the Parliament have rallied, and hold 
all the valley between us and the Royal camp. - Rupert pursued 
his momentary success too far, Iti is the Master of Wilton, sot) Abbas 
must save us!” 

“ Wilton !.” repeated Mary, with a were “my father never will 
consent to ask his aid.” 

“T know it,” resumed Martin ; “ but you have more sense than, 
to reject it. You may decide,” he added, uneasily, seeing that the 
knight had nearly finished his letter—‘‘ decide between Wilton’s 
protection and: Barford’s violence—between the love of a brother 
and the hate of a rejected suitor.” 

- These few words, rapidly: delivered, proved to the Lp hiened 
maiden that the huntsman had been a: keen observer of all that 
had passed at the manor-house. ‘The danger to which the old 
man alluded sent the life-current wildly to her heart; and for the 
first time, perhaps, in-her life, she felt that there was an outrage 
to which captivity and even death were bliss.. Drawing her ivory 
tablets from the embroidered sachet which hung suspended by a 
silver chain from her girdle, she hastily traced a few lines, and 
gave them into the speaker’s hand, ;who’ had just time to conceal 
them in his cap when Sir Malcolm entered from the cabinet with 
his letter, which he delivered to Martin with the air ofa man half- 
accusing himself of a weakness, 

‘“ Away with it at once;” he cried, “ere I recall it.. S’death, to 
think that I should be reduced.to ask assistance to keep my home 
against this rabble! Tell the knight of Stanfield,”.he added, 
turning to the abashed Stephen, “ that but for the presence of those 
whose “weakness renders them doubly dear to me, I had suffered 
the Roundheads to pull Keinton to the ground, ‘stone by stone, ere 
I had troubled him.”. .- 

“Ay, ay, Sir Malcolm,” replied pe beats hurrying the boy 
away, fearful lest. their master should revoke his resolution ; “ I 
will teach him your worship’s message, Stephen 1 is unused to such 
presence. He will understand me better.” 7 
- No sooner were they out of the chamber where the old knight 
and the ladies were, than: the boy’s shrewdness and presence of 
mind returned. 

- “ You know your errand, Stephen ?” said the huntsman. 
- “To deliver.these ivory’ things "so he termed the tablets—“ to 
the Master of Wilton ?” 
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“ Right. And then ?” 

“ Make my way, I suppose, if I can, to the Raval camp, and give 
the knight’s letter to Sir Herbert ?”’ 

“ Just so. But the, tablets to the Master of Wilton. first—the 


-lady’s message before her father’s. How. wilt thou quit the. 


house ?” | 
“J can easily spring from the dovecote window into the branches 
of the old elm Sir Malcolm is so proud of,” | 
‘You'll break your neck.” 
* Pooh ! 5 shave done it a hundred times when you have been 


seeking me,” replied the pen 


“And then ?”’ 
‘“‘ Slide to the ground ; swim across the lake to Wood Point ; and 
so through the north cover to the camp. What think you of my 


_ plan, Father Martin ?”’ added. the speaker, with a smile of con- 
fidence ; “will’t do?” 


«Execute it but.as well as thou hast schemed it,” said the old » 
man, who saw at once that it was. feasible, “and thou shalt be 
deputy-huntsman on thy return, and perchance succeed me in 
mine office when death runs;my old bones to cover... Away with 
thee, for the enemy will soon be here.” 

With these words; the faithful. sernitor and elf-like looking 
messenger made the best of their way to the tower at the east end 


of the mansion, known by the name of the dovecote, from the 
_ domestic purpose to which, fora century at, least, it had been 
applied. The lower window had. long been bricked up, leavingan 
- unglazed one about, sixty feet from the ground. Directly opposite 
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to this window: grew the giant tree to which Stephen had alluded. 
* Be careful!” exclaimed the. old man to his companion, who 


had perched himself on the window-sill, after carefully looking 


round to see that the coast was clear-of all intruders, and who was 
just preparing to take his, what appeared to the speaker, desperate 
leap. 

“You are very careful of me,” replied, the boy with a laugh, as 
he fearlessly sprang into the air, and alighted like a bird upon the 


_ branches of the stately elm, a distance of nearly twelvefeet.. “ Ha! 


Father Martin,” he added, as soon as he drew his breath on the 
opposite side, ‘What, the best rider in the shire, and afraid to 
follow !.. It’s3a mere cutter to, the Devil’s Ditch.” 3 

The Devil’s Ditch was the name of a very wide chasm, the other 
side of Edge Hill, which the hunitsman, after. his third flagon, 
would sometimes boast that he had leaped—a. tradition which, 
though laughed at in the servants’ hall, was devoutly believed in 
the stables at Keinton. 

Martin shook his head with a grim smile, and mentally cosinie il ; 


, that he should taste the dog-whip. on his return—a resolution which 


was soon forgotten in anxiety for the poor boy’s safety. 
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“We shall make something of the gomeril yet,” he muttered, as 
Stephen rapidly descended the tree, and throwing himself upon 
the ground, glided like a snake across.the grass towards the lake. 
“They have small wit who judge him for a fool. He takes the 
water like a stag, and breasts it gallantly. Once on the other side 
in the north cover a bloodhound would scarcely track him.” 

At this moment a report of a carbine rang from the shore, and 
the swimmer instantly disappeared, leaving his cap alone upon the 
surface of the stream. 

“Struck, by Heaven!” exclaimed the old man, terribly excited ; 
“and I have risked the blood of that poor boy in vain! Gone with 
his sins on his young head—gone, without a prayer, to his account ! 
No, no,” he added, with a shout of joy, “the young rascal has but 
dived to avoid the bullets.” 

Another volley rolled along the shore, but not before the swimmer 
had again disappeared. Aware of his danger, he had only risen for 
a moment to draw his breath, and then dived again, each stroke 
taking him further and further from the enemy’s reach. 

‘Blaze away !”’ shouted Martin, witha look of defiance. ‘ Blaze 
away, and be The Lord forgive me !” he added, checking the 
unspoken oath upon his lips; “the carnal habits of the flesh are 
strong. He rises again, and now—missed him once more, by 
Heaven !”’ 

A party of Barford’s followers, who had concealed themselves in 
the low brushwood at the side of the broad lake, although too far 
removed to witness the swimmer’s desperate leap from the tower, 
perceived him as soon as he gained the centre of the lake, which 
was both wide and deep. Judging that it was someone sent to 
summon aid to the beleaguered mansion, they fired repeatedly at 
the messenger, but without success ; for the boy ducked and dived, 
rising only fora moment to the surface, till he was fairly beyond 
their aim. | 

No sooner had he landed on the opposite side than he darted into 
the wood, whose intricate windings he was so well acquainted with, 
that he could have trod them the darkest night as securely as by 
daylight, first waving his long arm in token of defiance to his 
assailants. 

When Barford was informed of his escape, he resolved at once 
to attack the house without waiting for the arrival of the piece of 
artillery he had sent for from the camp. 

By the time Rupert and his Cavaliers reached the Valley of the 
Red Horse it was.almost evening, and the left wing of the Parlia- 
mentarians, which had been broken by the brilliant and impetuous 
charge of cavalry, had rallied, and being joined by two regiments 
of foot under the command of Sir William Balfour, attacked the 
king’s artillery so successfully that the men were driven from. 
their guns, many of which were spiked. 
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The Royal forces stood firmly to their ground, till Essex, copying 
the tactics of his imprudent rival, whose absence from the field 
was most disastrous to his uncle’s cause, attacked them in the 
flank, when they broke and retreated, with their faces to. the 
enemy, slowly up the hill, where the main body of the infantry 
were stationed. In this charge, Sir Edward Varney and Colonel 
Munro were killed, and Lord Lindsay desperately wounded and 
taken prisoner. 

‘“‘ By Heavens !”’ said Rupert, as soon as he beheld the position 
of the field, “but the enemy have rallied! We have been led in 
the pursuit too far. Let us retrieve our error ; charge, gentlemen !” 

The retreating Royalists no sooner beheld the arrival of their - 
long and anxiously-expected cavalry than they raised a shout of 
encouragement, and serrying their gaping, ill-closed ranks, 
prepared to return once more to the charge. Essex and the 
Roundheads received the shock of the cavalry with a-well-directed 
volley, which made many a gallant horseman bite the dust, but 
suffered severely in turn from the fire of the rallying infantry. 
The prince’s purpose, however, was’achieved ; he had regained his 
former advantageous position on the hill, protecting the Royal 
camp. During the rest of the day a few desultory skirmishes took 
place, but the principal affair was over. Fortune, which at first 
declared in favour of the king, coyly turned round and smiled 
coquettishly upon the Parliamentarians. The battle may be con- 
sidered as a drawn one, although Charles claimed it as a victory ; 
and a victory it must have been, complete and undisputed, but for 
the reckless pursuit so incautiously kept up by Rupert and his 
Cavaliers. 

As the belligerent parties were separating, a boy, slightly wounded, 
was seen limping about the field; he was evidently in search of 
some one, for he repeatedly refused the compassionate assistance 
of those who would have removed him. <A random ball had struck 
him in the thigh. 

“T cannot find him,” he murmured, as he turned with a 
sickening sensation, and leaned against the broken carriage ofa 
field-piece forsupport. “ Satan would be puzzled to find his own in 
such ascene of blood and carnage. How the green sward is stained !” 
he added, looking on the patches of coagulated blood which spotted 
it around him; “the ground seems slippery with it—so many 
bodies too—better follow the hounds a hundred times in vain than 
hunt such game as this!” 

Little did the wounded speaker deem, when, in the natural 
humanity of his heart, he breathed the sentiment, that he was giving 
utterance to words which, centuries later, philosophers and philan- 
thropists would preach, 

Scarcely had they escaped him, than a party, whose horses 
showed the desperate share their riders had taken in the fray 
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galloped swiftly by him. Itconsisted of the Earl of Essex and the 
principal leaders of the forces of the Parliament, who, after sur- 
veying the half-won field, were returning to hold counsel for the 
night. 

They had nearly passed the wounded boy when, with aloud ery, © 
he sprang between the troopers who rode on either side, and seized ~ 
the bridle of one of the horsemen, who was compelled either to 
draw rein or ride him down. It was the Master of Wilton. 

“God’s mercy!” he exclaimed—“art mad, to cast thyself 
beneath my horse’s hoofs? Thou hast narrowly escaped with 
life.” 

‘No matter, since I hive performed my errand,” said the boy. 

The rest of the party drew up, and formed a circle round them,’ 
curious to learn what could: have edi the motive of the 5 aihencin 
for so foolhardy an act. 

“Thy errand ?”’ repeated Wilton. 

Stephen—for it was no other than Sir Malcolm’ Ss messenger— ° 
drew from his bosom ‘the small ivory tablets of his young mistress, 
and. placed them in the hands of ‘the Puritan, whose eyes flashed | 
and cheek'grew red, as he hastily perused their contents. , 

“'The news ?” demanded Essex, curiously. . 

“The worst, my lord,” replied the Master of Wilton. ‘“ While 
we have been toiling in the good cause here, Barford, abusing your - 
commission and the force intrusted to his order, has undertaken to 
besiege Keinton House to wreak a private spleen.” 

“Sir Malcolm is a malignant,” observed the general. 

“Sir Malcolm Keinton is an old soldier, past taking the field, 
and my friend,” interrupted the Master of Wilton. “ We are in» 
- arms, my lord, to resist oppression, and assure the liberties of the 
people, not to gratify individual hate. Farewell!” 

“ Whither do you go: P7? 

“To Keinton,” replied the young man ; “ my own followers will 
be sufficient to protect my friend. It will not be long, my lord, 
before this attack will rouse the country against us. The old 
knight is much respected—loved for his hospitality and kindness. 
Such deeds cannot but assist the Royal cause.” 

Essex, whose timidity was constitutional, was so struck by the 
observation of the Master of Wilton, that he at once advised him 
to depart, and, in his name, put a stop to the siege of Keinton 
House. The young Puritan, who was much beloved by his men, 
put spurs to his horse, and dashed down to the tents where his 
troop was stationed. In a few moments the bugle was heard 
summoning them to horse. Their destination’ was quickly 
explained ; and while various parties of: the enemy were skir- 
mishing in the valley, Wilton was dashing with reckless speed 
along the open ground which led to the beleagured home of Mary. 
Although a patriot, the young soldier was no fanatic. Under 
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any circumstances he would have recoiled with horror at the idea 
of attacking the abode of a warm-hearted, generous, hot-headed old 
man, whose only crime was his excessive loyalty; but the few 
hasty lines traced by the trembling hand of her he had so fondly, 
hopelessly loved, and to whom, despite his philosophy and reason, 
his heart still clung, had set his blood on fire. With a fury 
amounting almost to madness, he spurred his already jaded steed, 
and had advanced more than half-way upon his road before he 
perceived that he had left his followers at a considerable distance 
behind him. As he dashed, reckless of his safety, over the uneven 
moor, the cry of the startled plover, as it rose with heavy wing, 
seemed to him the cry of Mary; and at that moment, had the arch- 
angel warrior barred his path, the unequal contest would not have 
deterred him. In his frenzied impatience, each moment seemed an 
age. He would have chosen the fiery lightning as his steed, or 
mounted on the wind. 

The faithful Stephen, having performed the most important part 
of his errand, was creeping to the shelter of one of the empty tents, 
when a deputation of Royalist officers passed him on their way to 
Essex to arrange a temporary truce for the burying of. the dead, 
between four and five thousand of whom lay stretched upon the 
field. Fortunately, Herbert of Stanfield was amongst the number. 
The poor boy recognised his voice, and with a last effort called 
upon his name, and placed in his hands the letter of Sir Malcolm 
Keinton. No sooner had the young man perused its contents by 
the fading light than, uttering a deep groan, he set spurs to his 
horse, and dashed down the road the generous Master of Wilton 
had already taken. 

Poets have often painted revenge as a stronger passion even than 
love—perhaps not altogether without reason; since men have been 
known to hazard more, and run greater lengths, to satiate their 
hatred, than even to secure the object of their heart’s softest wishes. 
Such was the case with Barford, who was no sooner informed of 
the flight of the boy from the hall than he cursed and foamed like 
a madman, and urged his band of wild fanatics to the attack with 
promises of plunder, scattering the contents of his well-filled purse 
amongst them as an incentive and pledge of a yet more plenteous 
harvest. 

The old manor-house was defended by the knight and about a 
score of worn-out serving-men, whose hands, tremulous with age, 
in many instances. could scarcely raise the heavy, ill-conditioned 
matchlocks snatched hastily from the walls. Martin was the only 
effective man, and even he was long past the meridian of life. 
The knight hobbled from window to window, from room to room, 
occasionally chiding his courageous girl, who exposed herself 
continually by remaining at his side, to the shots which began to 
rattle through the shattered casemenits. 
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* Dogs !”’ exclaimed the old man, as he ground his teeth with 
rage. “Oh! but for an hour of my past strength to scatter these 
curs that now show their teeth where once they feared to bark! 
To the tower, Mary, to the tower!” he added, as one of the oldest 
servitors, who had advanced to the window to fire, fell riddled 
with bullets at his feet; “we may, at least for awhile, defy them 
there.” 

“ Not without you, father,” was the cool, resolute reply. 

A loud crash at one of the windows of the room Hetiuntli 
announced that the barricade had at last given way. Martin crept 
to the open space once filled by the casement of the apartment, 
and stood there to ascertain how far the enemy had gained upon 
them, and saw, to his terror, that a breach had been made suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the assailants one at a time. Several had 
already entered ; Barford was about to follow, when he steadied 
himself, took aim, and fired. Unfortunately, as he pulled the 
trigger, his foot slipped in the blood of the poor fellow who 
had lately fallen, and the ball, instead of entering the ruffian’s 
brain, merely struck the top of his well-tempered morion, and 
clided off. 

A volley, as regular as platoon firing, from the party at the lower 
end of the lawn, who were stationed there to cover the assailants, 
rattled through the already broken casements, breaking the mirrors 
against the walls, and stretching another of the worn-out defenders 
a corpse beside his comrade. Indeed, so incessant and well-directed 
was the fire, that it was impossible for anyone to approach the 
windows without exposing himself to certain destruction. 

“There is no time for punctilious honour now,” whispered the 
huntsman to his master ; “the enemy are in the hall; fly to the 
tower, while there is yet time.” 

_ “Never!” said the aged Royalist, furiously ; “ they shall cut me 
piecemeal first.” 

“ And my young mistress too?’ demanded the faithful fellow. 

The question produced almost an electric shock upon the frame 
of the obstinate old man, who deemed himself bound by a 
chivalrous pride not to seek the shelter he had so vainly implored 
his child and her terrified cousin to retire to. Ags the danger to 
those loved beings approached, his iron resolution at last gave way, 
and throwing his arms around her slender form, as if those feeble 
barriers could protect her, he exclaimed, while tears of mortification 
and rage trickled down his withered cheek : 

“ Anywhere—anywhere ! But save my child, and I will be con- 
tent to fly like the meanest horse-boyin my train. Save but my 
darling Mary—I ask no more!” 

Aloud shout from below announced that the Puritans were in 
possession of the lower part of the mansion. Withouta word the 
active servitor led the way to the long corridor which opened on 
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the leads, where a species of movable. staircase mounted to the 
tower. It was, properly speaking, more a broad ladder than aregular 
flight of stairs, consisting of about forty steps, suspended from 
the battlements by an iron hook and chain. 

On the first attack many of the female servants, terrified at the 
discharge of the musketry, had fled there for protection and shelter 
from the balls. Uniting their strength, they had succeeded in 
drawing up the ladder and hurling it over on the other side. The 
only means of access were removed. 

“God !” exclaimed Sir Malcolm, in the bitterest accents of 
despair, ‘for what are we reserved ? My child! my child!” 

No sooner did the terrified women, who were in safety, perceive 
the fatal error they had committed in removing the ladder, the only 


_ means of access, and comprehend the danger of their young mistress, 


than they began to fill the air with unavailing shrieks and cries. 

* Silence your howling !” shouted Martin. ‘ Would you set the 
bloodhounds on the track ?” 

“ Kill me, father !”? exclaimed Mary—“ kill me, rather than let 
me fall into the hands of that relentless man! Let me not die,” 
she added, with increased excitement, “ with the crime of self- 
murder on my soul. Rather would I spring from off this giddy 
height, and dash out my sickening brain, than, living, trust myself 
to Barford’s mercy !” 

The loud shouts of the triumphant Roundheads, mingled with 
the groans of the aged servitors, who were being murdered in the 
room beneath, told the fugitives how near and how terrible was 
their danger. Heavy drops of agony trickled down the furrowed 
brow of Sir Malcolm Keinton as he marked their near approach. 
With a trembling hand, but a firm heart, he drew his sword ; his 
daughter, deeming it was to comply with her prayer, prepared to 
meet it. The shrieks of the women on the tower grew louder at 
the sight. 

“‘ What,” said the knight, passionately, “strike thee! the pearl 
of my heart, the light of my existence, the child whose growth I’ve 
watched with all a father’s love, whose smile has been as sunlight 
to my fading eyes, whose merry laugh wakened sweet music in 
my time-dull ears. Strike thee!” he shrieked; “this is some 
hideous and unnatural dream or waking madness. A dream—a 
dream !” he added, frantically. ‘God is too merciful, and thou 
too like the angels whom He loves, to have reserved my white 
hairs for a scene like this. Wake—wake me! or the thought will 
kill me.” 

Clasping the fair creature, who, like some nestling dove scared 
at the vulture’s wing, sought shelter in his arms, the stern old 
Royalist gave way, and he wept like an infant over her. 

‘‘ Sir Malcolm,” said the old huntsman, “ be a man.” 

“You are not a father,” sobbed the broken-spirited man, who, 
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could he but have seen his girl in safety, would have rushed as 
cheerfully to the encounter and to death as some old war-horse 
at the trumpet-clang, and died with a prayer in his heart and a 
smile upon his lip. 

‘“ Womien cry,” continued Martin, in a broken voice, at the same 
time dashing aside the tears from his dimmed eyes with the back 
of his rough, honest hand; ““men act. There is still one chance of 
safety.” 

“For my girl?” demanded the father, eagerly ; “for my poor 
girl? Bless you, Martin, bless you !” 

““Make your way,” continued the huntsman, “to the chapel ; 
stoop as youapproach the parapet. You can easily force an entrance 
through the window of the gallery ; push back, with the hilt of 
your dagger, the lock of the western porch, which opens to the 
wood. You knowthe ground. Make the best of your way towards 
Edge Hill; by that road succour will arrive.” 

“And you?” 

“Will keep the door which opens to the: leads till the last 
gasp,” replied the 'man, firmly. ‘ Hark!” he added, as the noise 
approached nearer and nearer, “they come! Away at once. I 
have eaten your bread, Sir Malcolm, drunk of-your cup, and, with 
all your headstrong whims and passion, loved you as a noble, 
generous master. I never told you so before because it would 
have looked like flattery ; 1 prove it now. I know what you 
would say. They approach! Yourchild! Another moment, and 
old Martin will have thrown away his life in vain.” 

It was indeed no time to hesitate. For his child’s sake, Sir 
Malcolm submitted to fly—to leave that noble-hearted yeoman, 
whom he had so often chided, whose strange temper he had never 
rightly understood, to die alone. Before he left him, he grasped 
his hands with a pressure which to the self-devoted man was an 
ample atonement for the past. 

“Away!” he shouted, impatiently; “I hear the voice of 
Barford !” yf 

The still hesitating Mary—her terrors returning at the hated 
name—imprinted a kiss upon the huntsman’s weather-beaten 
cheek, and supporting the steps of her agitated father, made the 
best of her way towards the chapel. 

“She won’t forget me,” muttered Martin, as he prepared to 


receive his assailants ; * perhaps her children’s children will tell | 


the tale how the old huntsman died-to save her.” 

There must have been something very consoling in the thought, 
for he grasped his rifle with redoubled firmness, and withdrew a 
little on one side from the door, which was only large enough to 
admit one person at.a time upon the leads. Swinging the butt end 
of the rifle over his head,. he calmly waited their approach. He 
had not long to wait: the first of the Roundheads who made his 
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The work contains, as well as a Dramatic Love Story, a Graphic and Accurate Account oft 
the Glorious Victories of the Peninsular War. 

THE GRAPHIC says :—“ Some years before the word ‘sensation’ was used in its modern: 
sense, the late Mr. J. F. Smith wrote several stories of that character for the columns of the 
LONDON JOURNAL. He managed exactly to hit the taste of the public which he addressed, and’ 
if anyone now wishes to know what his taste was like, let him read ‘ Minnigrey,’ one of the: 
most popular of all these serials, which has lately been reprinted in acheapform. ‘ Minnigrey ” 
is long; but itis full of ‘go’ and incident, and is both wholesome and livelier reading than. 
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WOMAN AND Gk MASTER, 


This Magnificent Story is the most entrancing romance ever penned by its illustrious author.. 
Love, adventures of the most thrilling description, comedy and tragedy, humour and pathos are 
delineated in all their various phases ; while the characters, taken from every sphere of life, are 
veritable types of human nature, 


THE LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—‘ Encouraged by the success which attended the repro- 
duction of Mr. J. F. Smith’s new story, ‘Minnigrey,’ in a cheap one-volume collected shape, 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., of 12, Fetter-lane, London, have just issued the same novelist’s 
story of ‘Woman and Her Master,’ which originally appeared many years age in the LONDON 
JOURNAL, The tale is narrated in 420 two-column pages, no fewer than 155 chapters being 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 


This Story, perhaps the most artistic of its eminent author’s productions, rivets the interest. 
of the reader from beginning to end. The characters are genuine types of human nature— 
good and ill together—the incidents graphic and sensational, and the plot thoroughly well 

developed. 
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